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INTRODUCING THE STORY 
STORY well begun is half told—and half sold. This is recog- 
nized as a truism by the majority of fiction writers, but often 
the novice is beset with uncertainty as to what makes a good 
beginning. 
In some cases, study and analysis of effective published story 
beginnings will reveal the secret, but such analysis is of little value 
without the proper key. The student may note, for example, that 
a certain proportion of published stories begin with dialogue. 
Reasoning from this, he might assume that dialogue is the one 
‘| proper form for opening a story. But examination discloses that a 
te large share of equally effective yarns begin with description, or 
_ perhaps with a brief statement of the situation in which the charac- 
ters find themselves. This leaves the analyst just where he started. 
Perhaps the key may be found if we ask: “What is the pur- 
,pose of the introduction ?” 
Superficially, of course, its purpose is to get the story started. 
Just how much or how little introduction may be required depends 
"on the nature of the narrative. Lincoln’s remark that a man’s legs 
‘; should be long enough to reach from his body to the ground suggests 
an analogy. The introduction of a story should be long enough to 
+ get the reader interested in the story itself. If that purpose can be 
accomplished in two words, let two words suffice; if it can be better 
achieved in five thousand words, by all means employ the five 
thousand. 
Which leads to the conclusion that a story well begun is a story 
in which the introduction interests and grips the reader. 
We can no more say that dialogue serves this purpose better 
§ than straight narration than we can say that bread is better than 
} soup. But obviously a beginning which grips the reader is better 
) than one that fails to do so. 
Not infrequently the editor or critic receives manuscripts that 
begin with an extended array of dry details. The details may set 
forth the history of the chief character’s life, or a statement of the 
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prosaic situation in which he is involved, or a bare description of pimsel! 
his surroundings. honeyn 
Almost inevitably such a beginning must fail to grip the reader particul 
Why? Because it has not a sentence that intrigues us to read th string « 
sentence that comes next. For example, let such a statement as th = Ay 
following be employed to open a story: “John’s father operated Wt i 
gasoline filling station on the road between Portersville and Johns’ jnstinct 
town.” brai 
What is there in such a sentence that would induce us to reaéjbrawn. 
further? It states an ordinary, prosaic fact, and leaves no curiosity your st 
in the reader’s mind. lowing 
But suppose that, acting on the assumption that the purpose of “J. 
the introduction is to make the reader read further, we should alte ;jq!e, ) 
the statement as follows: “John’s father operated the most populat ‘slowly | 
establishment on the road between Portersville and Johnstown—ar stageco 
establishment that was visited daily by hundreds of passers-by, rick was De 
and poor alike.” ‘had swt 
The average reader would look a little further, if only to fing 
out something more about this popular establishment. The sentence partie y 
by its very manner of leaving something unsaid, arouses a degre: ~ 


of curiosity. 
Examination of published story beginnings will prove to thi . 
student that a large proportion of them depend upon thus arousing: “ang 
interest in a way to grip the reader’s attention. They propound g. nen 
riddle, so to speak, the solution of which can be obtained by reading "8 #1 
further. And by the time the reader has found the answer to thee! calas 
riddle, he is likely to have become sufficiently interested in the char bh E 
the cro 


acters or the situation to go on reading. r 

Another method of grasping the reader’s attention is to sugges! of dain’ 
a problem in the opening sentences or paragraphs. For example dusk 0 

“Peter Simms stood in despair before a mirror, his eyes riveted crackle 
on the torn buttonhole of the collar he had been endeavoring tdpglance_ 
attach to his shirt-band. It was his last clean collar, and in threemer. S 
minutes he must play the part of groom at a wedding ceremony. No He 
postponement was possible, because he and his bride were to leavefmainly 
immediately for the train on which their honeymoon reservationsfthe sug 
had been made.” struggle 

The purpose of this introduction is more than to arouse curios: Th 


ity. Nothing has been concealed from the reader—the case hasfof susp 
been fully and definitely stated—but a problem has been profAnd the 
pounded: How is Peter to be suitably attired in time for thefpiece o 
wedding? (2) int 

The author’s solution of this problem may create anothet.fuggesti 
For example, Peter, in his desperation, might rush into the nextfithe key- 
Inc 


room and abscond with the best man’s only collar, thus subjecting 
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No! himself to arrest on a charge of burglary and endangering his 
honeymoon by still further complications. Sometimes a story— 
det particularly if it be of the humorous variety—will consist of a 
tht string of problems, developing toward a climax. 
th Another form of interest-gripping introduction may be defined. 
ed {vat it does is to forecast or introduce a struggle. Human nature 
hns" instinctively responds to the appeal of a fight, a contest, whether 
of brain pitted against brain, skill against skill, or brawn against 
read brawn. Suggest a clash between two forces in the introduction to 
sity your story, and the reader’s attention is fairly assured. The fol- 
lowing paragraph suggests a typical introduction of this sort: 
¢o “Lying in ambush, his hands tensely grasping a short-barreled 
ilter riffle, Nick Carstairs watched with somber eyes as the stagecoach 
ulal slowly wound its way down the long grade of Eagle Pass. In that 
—at stagecoach was John McGuire, his sworn enemy, and with McGuire 
ric: was Dora Lane. They were on their way to be married, but Nick 
}had sworn that the other man would never reach the minister alive.” 


nM’ A reader who responds to the elemental appeal of a promised 
‘ battle will be attracted by such an introduction. 

A similar appeal, sufficiently different to justify separate classi- 
}fication, is contained in the type of introduction that reveals a 
Icharacter in some situation of danger. This type of introduction 
‘often forecasts a struggle, but it holds the reader chiefly by arous- 
ying anxiety for some appealing character who seems on the verge 
of calamity. To illustrate: 

“Entirely unconscious of the glittering hatred in the eyes of 
the crouching figure that followed her, Natalie presented a picture 
gesiof dainty youth as she walked slowly through the woods in the quiet 
ple dusk of an October evening. Once she paused as a dry twig 
sted crackled under the step of the man following her; but a backward 
- t@glance failed to reveal him to her eyes, and the silence reassured 
rreeer. She resumed her stroll, unconscious of the lurking menace.’-—— 
Nop Here we have a picture that, while it arouses some curiosity, has . 
avepmainly a tendency to take hold of the reader’s interest because of 
ionsithe suggested danger to the girl; this, rather than because of the 
struggle element which is faintly forecasted. 
i0S- These examples are based upon the principle that some form 
hasfof suspense is necessary in order to- assure a gripping introduction. 
r0-FAnd the four methods of creating suspense at the “jump-off” of a 
theBpiece of fiction seem to be classifiable as, (1) arousing curiosity, 
(2) introducing a problem, (3) forecasting a struggle, and (4) 
het.fsugeesting danger. Curiosity, problem, struggle, and danger are 
extithe key-words. 
ring Incorporate one or more of these forms of appeal in your story 
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introduction, whether by means of dialogue or otherwise, and u 
story is at least well begun. 

A study of published fiction is likely to convince the student 
that the curiosity-arousing form of introduction leads all others in 
popularity with authors. That it does so is probably due to thy 
fact that curiosity may be easily and quickly aroused, while car 
and effort are required to make clear in a few words a situation 
involving the struggle, problem, or danger features. Once the 
author has aroused a degree of curiosity, he may safely take the 
time necessary to place before the reader the details of the mair 
situation. 

This fourfold classification does not disregard human interest 
romance, or the many other elements of appeal that may enter intc_ 
a story, even in the beginning. These elements may greatly augmen 
the grip of whatever means is employed to capture the attention 
just as an effective bit of description or atmosphere may augment it 
They constitute the quality or “flavoring” of the introduction rathe_ 
than its essential ingredients. Naturally, a romantic problem appeak 
to a different audience than a business problem; a struggle involving 
human-interest elements is quite unlike a struggle based upo 
humorous premises; a danger to the character’s business standin 
affects the reader differently than does danger to his life. ; 

The employment in the introduction of a story of one or mor} 
of the elements of appeal here defined does not preclude the use o 
description or atmosphere at the very start. Often it is advisabhh 
to “set the stage” before trying to introduce the problem or othe 
element of appeal, on the theory that most readers will hold 7 
judgment in reserve until the author gets his preliminaries out ¢ 
the way—also that the description or atmosphere may serve to pv 
the reader in a receptive mood. The appeal of a descriptive passage 
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no matter how beautiful, is in itself merely passive. The reader 
may like the picture that is presented, and of his own accord may 
read in order to enjoy it in its completeness; but he will not be 
gripped thereby—held, as it were, against his will. Thus, unless the 
narrator is sure of his audience, he will “play safe” by introducing 
the suspense element with the least possible delay, reserving his 
description and atmosphere until later. 

The student of literature will do well to analyze published 
stories for their beginnings alone, as a means of gaining a clear 
understanding of the methods employed successfully to arouse inter- 
est on the part of the reader. A few examples of various types of 
story beginnings, with an attempt to show to which classes they 
belong, follow: 

Curiosity is employed by the author of “Babs and the Little 
Gray Man,” Florence Ryerson, in the August American, to induce 
the reader to go beyond the first paragraph. “Remembered what?” 
we ask. 

It was a green and gold morning in June, and the sun, climbing above 


the oak-covered hillside, sent a long slanting finger of light across the 
garden to touch a certain tangled heap of curls into living flame. Babs 


‘woke and surveyed the jeweled world outside her sleeping porch; then, 


without turning, she put out her hand, encountered only space, and 
remembered. 


Again we have curiosity as the keynote, with struggle somewhat 
implied, in the opening paragraph of “The Man-Tamer,” by Emmet 
F. Harte, in Munsey’s Magazine. 

A series of disquieting noises roused Joan Lamar from dreamless 
slumber. Her eyes, heavy with drowsness, blinked open. After the first 
moment of waking bewilderment, her senses were fully alert. She knew 
that it was nearing daybreak outside, by reason of the pale, grayish light 
that straggled through the one small window of her bedroom; but this 
impression was in a way subconscious, for her attention was principally 
directed to the clamor which had awakened her. 


A combination of curiosity-arousing and struggle-suggesting 
elements is employed to capture interest in the introduction to 
“Rallying Round Jerry,” a tale by Willard E. Hawkins in the 
People’s Home Journal for September. 

In a glow of gratitude, Jerry Bowen gazed into the resolute counten- 


ances of his two friends. Theirs was the kind of loyalty you read about. 
He had been sure he could rely upon them, and they had proved he could. 


“No matter how bad things look for you, old man,” said Cuthbert 
Thurston earnestly, “we’ll stand by you to the bitter end.” 


Problem is the keynote of the snappy introduction to “Angela’s 
saa by Mabel Brown Sherard, in the September People’s Home 
ournal. 
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Angela Gray, Madame Burton’s blue-eyed little helper, surveyed the | 


situation critically. Her keen, artistic brain urged her to speak and act 
quickly, for madame was about to lose a forty-dollar sale. 


Struggle is clearly the interest-arousing element in the intro- | 
duction to “By Private Wire,’ by Ralph E. Mooney, in Munsey’s, ; 


The outlook wasn’t brilliant for a young girl’s hopes that day. In fact, 
it was most discouraging. The young girl in question, Miss Emily Keys, 


had the misfortune to be the only daughter—indeed, the only surviving | 
Octa 


relative—of a certain cantankerous and elderly electrical manufacturer, 
oe At the moment under discussion, she was engaged in a spirited 


quarrel with her father..... .. It was a quarrel over a young man. 


Struggle, of course, is at once suggested in the introduction to 
“His Big Moment,” by V. H. Cornell, in the September 11th Satur- _ 
day Evening Post. Even though the author does not get down to | 
specific elements of the coming contest, he implies that there will 
be such elements. 


The Central High team was a great team, first because for three suc- 
cessive seasons, the last two of which it had not once been scored on, it 
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had held the state championship in prep football against all comers; and 
it was a great team, secondly, not so much for its sensational game with 
- Vanderpool, the big Tri-State university, as from the fact that each 
individual member of it had in himself the elements of greatness; he 
could have great moments, in other words, and become something he was 


. not, through the inspiration of the spoken word—and Travis was a great 


coach because he knew what words to speak. 
The game with the university only brought all this greatness out. 


Curiosity is the keynote of the introduction to “Gravey,” by 


‘| QOctavus Roy Cohen, in the Saturday Evening Post. 


When Esau Flemmin arrived in Birmingham he started something. 


As a matter of fact, he started several things which generated their own 
power and went rampaging through the city’s colored society. 


In the following introduction to “Babel,” a Saturday Evening 


- Post story by Hugh MacNair Kahler, all the elements of suspense 


will | are deftly interwoven. The author employs a bit of description at 


_ the very beginning, but before we have read far we discover that a 


| struggle of some kind is imminent, that a problem must be solved 


_ and a danger faced. Our curiosity is aroused as to the nature of 
the danger and the problem. 


The clouds which floated whitely above the stacks drew Matthew 
Trafford’s eyes. They were little clouds, woolly and shining in the slant 

_ of the morning sun, and they made Trafford think of children, tubbed and 
starched and spotless, venturing joyfully on forbidden ground...... 
There was no room for clean little clouds and open sky where the mill 
_ stacks lifted from the ranks of low brick buildings and serrated glass 
_ roofs. Both seemed to trespass impudently, mocking the impotence which 
clutched him, malicious and witless as the sudden paralysis of strong 


Distracted by the unwholesome brooding quietude, Matthew Traf- 


' ford’s mind refused to focus on his problem....... The first thing was to 


_ protect the mills. 


Curiosity is clearly the keynote of the following story introduc- 
tion by George Pattullo. (“The Romance of Tomas Dozal,” Sat- 
_urday Evening Post.) The author informs us that he is going to 
tell us something very interesting, as a means of inducing us to 
read further and find out what it is. A conflict also is forecast : 


This Tomas Dozal, sir, was a fine chunk of a man, with bowlegs and 
a squint in one eye, which rendered his countenance of a ferocity when 
he was angered. You Anglo-Saxons are fond of saying that the Latins 


but by goodness, I will show you how a Latin can love and how tenderly 
he remembers the object of his adoration, even though years and years 
have rolled by. Wait, and you will hear the story of Tomas and little 
Antonia. W.E. H. 


REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, is 
in charge of Mr. John H. Clifford, whose long experience as a reviser, compiler, 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the disposal 
of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive literary standards. His in- 
tuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 
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